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There have been many stories circulated since the 
1960 Democratic Convention about why John Ken- 
nedy gave the Vice Presidency to Lyndon Johnson. 
Surprisingly, the real story has never come out. On 
that hectic Thursday morning, when Bobby Kenne- 
dy and I were trying to recover from the shock of his 
offer to Johnson, John Kennedy told me his reasons. 

The Kennedy suite in the Biltmore Hotel in Los An- 
^geles was filled with a throng of Northern Democrat- 
ic leaders, the old pros like David Lawrence and Bill 
Green of Pennsylvania, Mike DiSalle of Ohio, John 
Bailey, Abe Ribicoff, Dick Daley, all of them milling 
around Kennedy and congratulating him for offering 
the Vice Presidency to Johnson. Jack was saying that 
he had just talked with Lyndon, and Lyndon wanted 
a little time to think it over but it looked as though 
he would take it. "Johnson has the strength where 
you need it most,” David Lawrence was saying to 
Kennedy. I could have belted Lawrence. I was ve- 
hemently against; the Johnson selection because it 
represented precisely the kind of cynical, old-style 
politics we were trying to get away from. I also knew 
our liberal friends would be appalled by it. 

When Jack Kennedy saw the expression on my 
face, he beckoned to Bobby Kennedy and me to fol- 
low him into the bedroom. The bedroom was crowd- 
ed with people, too, and realizing that I was about to 
explode, Jack said to Bobby, "I’d better talk to Ken- 
ny alone in the bathroom.” We went into the bath- 
room and closed the door behind us. 

"This is the worst mistake you ever made,” I said 
to him. "You came out here to this convention like 
a knight on a white charger, the clean-cut young Ivv 
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League college guy who’s promising to get rid of 
the old political ways. And now, in your first 
move, you go against all the people who sup- 
ported you. Are we going to spend the whole cam- 
paign apologizing for Lyndon Johnson and try- 
ing to explain why he voted against everything 
you ever stood for?” 

He became pale, livid with anger, so upset and 
hurt that it took him a while before he was able 
to collect himself. 

"Wait a minute,” he said. "I’ve offered it to 
him, but he hasn’t accepted it yet and maybe he 
won’t. If he does, let’s get one thing clear.” 

I never forgot what he said next. 

"I’m 43 years old, and I’m the healthiest can- 
didate for President in the United States. You’ve 
traveled with me enough to know that. I’m not 
going to die in office. So the Vice Presidency 
doesn’t mean anything. I’m thinking of something 
else, the leadership in the Senate. If we win, it 
will be by a small margin and I won’t be able to 
live with Lyndon Johnson as the leader of a small 
Senate majority. Did it occur to you that if Lyn- 
don becomes the Vice President, I’ll have Mike 
Mansfield as the Senate leader, somebody I can 
trust and depend on?” 

That thought never had occurred to me or, in- 
credibly enough, to anyone else around John Ken- 
nedy. Bobby had wanted Henry Jackson for Vice 
President; I had been for Stuart Symington. I had 
never heard anyone even mention Johnson’s 
name. But Kennedy saw it differently, and the way 
he explained it sounded like an elementary his- 
tory lecture. 

He reminded me that Congress was still in ses- 
sion and that he had to go back to the Senate and 
put on a fight for the issues in his platform — hous- 
ing, urban renewal, Medicare, relief for depressed 
areas. By not permanently adjourning Congress, 
Johnson and Sam Rayburn figured they could pres- 
sure various members of Congress in the state del- 
egations into supporting Johnson for President at 
Los Angeles if the House and the Senate remained 
in session for the rest of the summer. 

"If Johnson and Rayburn leave here mad at 
me,” Kennedy said, "they’ll ruin me in Congress 
next month. Then I’ll be the laughingstock of the 
country. Nixon will say I haven’t any power in 
my own parly, and I’ll lose the election before 
Labor Day. So I’ve got to make peace now with 
Johnson and Rayburn, and offering Lyndon the 
Vice Presidency, whether he accepts it or not, is 
one way of keeping him friendly until Congress ad- 
journs. All of this is more important to me than 
Southern votes, which I won’t get anyway with 
the Catholic thing working against me. I doubt if 
Lyndon will even be able to carry Texas, as Dave 
Lawrence and all those other pols out in the oth- 
er room are claiming we will.” 

One of my jobs was keeping the Labor leaders 
happy and all of them were against Johnson. Ken- 
nedy opened the bathroom door and called Bobby 
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in to join us. "Now the two of you can go and sec 
W alter Reuthcr and George Meany and get to work 
on them," he said. 

While we were gone, bedlam broke out in the 
suite. Michigan Governor "Soapy" Williams, 
fighting mad, told a group of Southern governors 
he would lead a floor fight against Johnson. Jack 
Kennedy, sitting with one leg hanging over the 
arm of a chair, watched the whole angry scene 
without saying a word. He was far and away the 
toughest of theKenncdys. Bobby used to say, "We 
can’t fire that fellow because he’s got five kids.” 
Jack would say, "I’m sorry about his five kids, 
but he can’t handle the job the way I want it han- 
dled, so he’s out — and let’s not have any more 
talk about it. Put him someplace else, but gel him 
c-ul of there." 

After Johnson had relayed the word to the Ken- 
nedy suite that he was ready to take the nomi- 
nation, Bobby and I returned and told Jack that 
the labor leaders were furious and threatening to 
put up a candidate of their own. Jack told his 
brother to go right downstairs and inform Lyn- 
don there might be a floor fight, and Johnson 
should decide whether he wanted to face it. 

Bobby’s own feeli ng about Johnson at this point 
was neutral. It has been widely reported, and ac- 
cepted, that Bobby Kennedy tried to block John- 
son from the ticket. This is simply not accurate. 
At first, in fact, he fully endorsed the judgment 
that picking Johnson was a shrewd political move. 


When he went with me to check the labor lead- 
ers, and learned for the first time how enraged 
they were, he began to worry. In any case, the 
hard feelings that later developed between Bobby 
and Johnson did not begin here. Bobby was mere- 
ly acting as an envoy. 

Bobby went to Johnson’s suite and talked with 
Sam Rayburn and John Connally, explaining to 
them that there was a threat of a floor fight against 
Johnson and suggesting that Lyndon might want 
to withdraw if he didn’t want to get involved in 
such a battle. "Do you think he might be inter- 
ested in being chairman of the National Commit- 
tee?” Bobby asked. Rayburn, incredulous at the 
idea, dismissed it with a four-letter word. 

Kennedy got on the phone and reassured John- 
son that if he was willing to face a floor fight the 
Vice Presidency was his. Johnson agreed, and that 
was how he got on the ticket. 

President Kennedy often used to needle me lat- 
er over a glass in the evening when I . was trying 
to disagree with 6nc of his decisions, "Don’t for- 
get that day I had to straighten you out in the bath- 
room in Los Angeles. If I listened to you, Lyndon 
would still be running the Senate instead of safe- 
ly lucked away.” 

A Vice President, Johnson felt sidetracked 
and ignored, and sorely missed the patron- 
age and the power he had enjoyed when he was 
the majority leader in the Senate. He blamed his 
fallen prestige onjBobby Kennedy, and it was on 
this point that bad feelings between the two of 
them began to build. He felt that Bobby had tak- 
en over his rightful position as the number two 
man in the government, which was true enough. 
The President sometimes pointed out with great 
amusement to Johnson that many of Bobby’s 
friends in the Administration, who were always 
trying to push him into running the Stale De- 


Lyndon Johnson listens to a Kennedy speech at a breakfast during the I960 Democratic Convention. As J.F.K.'i 


partmenl as well as the Just ice Department, looked 
upon his younger brother as the real number one 
man in the government. 

President Kennedy was always uncomfortably 
aware of Johnson’s unhappiness in the Vice Pres- 
idency and leaned over backwards to keep him in- 
volved in important government affairs. He issued 
a firm order that everybody in the While House 
was to be courteous and considerate with Johnson 
and held me personally responsible that the order 
not be ignored. Only two men in the government, 
Johnson and Bobby Kennedy, were given the spe- 
cial privilege of entering the President’s office at 
any time unseen through the back door from the 
garden, without following the normal route into 
the front door and through my office. Neither of 
them ever abused this privilege, and they seldom 
came to see the President without calling me first. 
Johnson often called and asked to see the Presi- 
dent with various personal complaints, frequently 
about Bobby. The President and I worked out a set 
routine for handling Johnson’s laments. The Pres- 
ident would first hear him out alone, and then call 
me into his office and denounce me in front of 
Johnson for whatever the Vice President was beef- 
ing about. I would humbly take the blame and 
promise to correct the situation, and theVicePres- 
ident would go away somewhat happier. 

I remember one day when Johnson’s complaint 
about Bobby ("That kid brother of yours”) in- 
volved Sarah T. Hughes, the same long-time Texas 
friend who later as a federal judge in Dallas swore 
Johnson in as President in the hot and sticky cab- 
in of Air Force One after the assassination. 

"Damn it, Kenny, you’ve gone and done it 
again,” the President said when he called me into 
his office. "Lyndon, you go ahead and tell him 
yourself what’s happened this time.” 

Johnson began a long recital of woe, prefacing 
it, us he usually did, with a recollection of John 
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Nance Garner describing l lit* Vice Presidency as 
a thankless office with as much prestige as a pitch- 
er of warm spit. He explained that he had asked 
Bobby Kennedy a few months earlier for a fed- 
eral judgeship in Texas for Sarah Hughes, and 
when the Justice Department told him that Mrs. 
Hughes, then 65, was too old for the position, he 
had explained sorrowfully to Mrs. Hughes that 
she couldn’t have the job, and had offered the ap- 
pointment to another Texas lawyer. Now, John- 
son said, he had just returned from Berlin to learn 
to his deep embarrassment that Mrs. Hughes had 
been given the judgeship after all, and, checking 
around, he’d found out how "ole Lyndon had been 
done in behind his back as usual.” 

' 4 . 

B obby Kennedy, it turned out, had encoun- 
tered another prominent Texan, Sam Ray- 
burn, the Speaker of the House, and asked the 
Speaker when two key Justice Department bills 
would be getting out of the Judiciary Committee. 
Rayburn ventured the opinion that the bills might 
never get out if his friend Sarah Hughes did not get 
a judgeship in Texas. Bobby explained that sbehad 
been suggested by Johnson but she was too old for 
the appointment. Rayburn, who was almost 80, 
glared at the 35-year-old Kennedy. "Son, every- 
body looks old to you. Do you want those bills 
passed, or don’t you ?” The next day Sarah Hughes 
w r as nominated for the federal bench. 

"Mr. President,” Johnson cried now, "you re- 
alize w'here this leaves me? Sarah Hughes now 
thinks I’m nothing. The lawyer I offered the job 
to after your brother turned Sarah down, he thinks 
I’m the biggest liar and fool in the history of the 
State of Texas. All on account of that brother of ' 
yours!” The President was unable to keep from 
laughing, and the Vice President, seeing the hu- 
mor of the situation, laughed, too. - 

Johnson suspected that Bobby Kennedy was en- 
gineering a move to dump him as the Vice Pres- 
idential candidate in 1964. Johnson was sure that 
Kennedy had been behind the exposure of Bobby 
Baker, a Johnson protege. It was a ridiculous as- 
sumption because a scandal of any kind rellecting 
on the Democrats w T as the last thing the Kenne- 
dys w r anted. Furthermore, President Kennedy 
never had any thought of dumping Johnson. I w as 
sitting with the President and Senator George 
Smalhers on the way to Florida the Saturday in 
November of 1963 before he went to Dallas. 
Smalhers asked him if he was planning to get rid 
of Johnson because of the Baker case. 

The President glanced at Smathers and said, 
"George, you must be the dumbest man in the 
world. If I drop Lyndon, it will look as if we have 
a serious scandal on our hands in the Bobby Bak- 
er case, w'hich we haven’t, and that will reffect on — 
me. It will look as though I made a mistake in pick- ' 
ing Lyndon in 1960, and can you imagine the mess 
of trying to s elect somebody to repla ce him? Lyn- — 
don^tays’THFlhe ticket next year.” 

President Kennedy first began to have doubts 
about our military effort in Vietnam in 1961 when 
both General Douglas MacArthur and General 
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Charles de Gaulle warned him that the Asian main- 
land w f as no place to be fighting a non-nuclear land 
war. There was no end to Asiatic manpower, Mac- 
Arthur told the President, and even if we poured 
a million American infantry soldiers into that con- 
tinent, we w ould still find ourselves outnumbered 
on every side. 

The president’s first meeting with MacArthur, 
a courtesy call on the general in New York after 
the Bay of Pigs disaster, turned out to be an agree- 
able surprise to Kennedy. Like a lot of Navy vet- 
erans of the Pacific war, Kennedy had assumed 
that MacArthur w r as a stuffy and pompous ego- 
centric. Instead, the President told us later, Mac- 
Arthur was one of the most fascinating conver- 
sationalists he had ever met, politically shrewd 
and intellectually sharp. Later the President in- 
vited the general to the White House for lunch. 
They talked for almost three hours, ruining the 
w hole appointments schedule for that day. I could 
not drag them apart. The President later gave us 
a complete rerun of MacArthur’s remarks, ex- 
pressing a warm admiration for this supposedly 
reactionary old soldier that astonished all of us. 
MacArthur was extremely critical of the military"^ 
advice that the President had been getting from 
the Pentagon, blaming the military leaders of the 
previous 10 years, who, he said, had advanced the^J 
wrong younger officers. "You were lucky to have_ 
that mistake happen in Cuba, where the strategic 
cost was not too gr eat,” he said about the Bay of 
Pigs. MacArthur implored the President to avoid 


i L.S. military build-up in Vietnam, or any other 
-part of the Asian mainland, because he felt that 
i lie domino theory was ridiculous in a nuclear age. 
MacArthur went on to point out that there were 
domestic problems — the urban crisis, the ghettos, 
the economy — that should have far more prior- 
ity than Vietnam. Kennedy came out of the meet- 
ing somewhat stunned. Thit a man like MacAr- 
thur should give him such unmilitary advice im-'~ 

pressed him enormously. \ 

Late in 1962, when the U.S. was accelerating 
shipments of reinforcements to South Vietnam, 
Senator Mike Mansfield visited the President at 
Palm Beach, where the Kennedy family had gath- 
ered for the Christmas holidays. The Senate ma- 
jority leader, whose opinions the President deep- 
ly respected, had just returned from a trip to 
Southeast Asia, which he had made at the Pres- 
ident’s request. Mansfield emphatically advisei 
first, a curb onsending moi'e niilil<lry - reinforce- 
- nients tu South Vietnam and, then , & w : tTlrdrawal 
' of U.S. torces trom that country’s civil wa r, a sug- 
gestion that startled the President. A continued 
" gr e a tly inucasc uf Ameiicau niil r nrT y advisers in 
South Vietnam, the senator argued, would lead 
to sending still more forces to beef up those that 
were there, and soon the Americans would be dom- 
inating the combat in a civil war that was not our 
war. Taking over the military leadership and the 
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Charles do Gaulle warned him that the Asian main- 
land was no place to he fighting a non-nuclear land 
war. There was no end to Asiatic manpower, Mac- 
Arthur told the President, and even if we poured 
a million American infantry soldier.- into that con- 
tinent, we would still find ourselves outnumbered 
on every side. 

The president’s first meeting with MacArthur, 
a courtesy call on the general in New York after 
the Bay of Pigs disaster, turned out lo be ail agree- 
able surprise to Kennedy. Like a lot of Navy vet- 
erans of the Pacific war, Kennedy bad assumed 
that MacArthur was a stuffy and pompous ego- 
centric. Instead, the President told us later, -Mac- 
Arthur was one of the most fascinating conver- 
sationalists he had ever met, politically shrewd 
and intellectually sharp. Later the President in- 
vited the general to the White House for lunch. 
They talked for almost three hours, ruining the 
whole appointments schedule for that day. I could 
not drag them apart. The President later gave us 
a complete rerun of MacArthur’s remarks, ex- 
pressing a warm admiration for this supposedly 
reactionary old soldier that astonished all of us. 
MacArthur was extremely critical of the military"^ 
advice that the President had been gelling from 
the Pentagon, blaming the military leaders of the 
previous 10 years, wdio, he said, had advanced the^> 
wrong younger officers. "You were lucky to have 



General MacArthur and Kennedy conclude their 
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fighting in the Vietnam w’ar, Mansfield warned, 
would hurt American prestige in Asia and would 
not help the South Vietnamese to stand on their 
ow r n feet, either. The President was too disturbed 
by the senator’s unexpected argument to reply 
to it. He said to me later when we talked ; ’ 
the discussion, "I got angry with Mike for < 
agreeing with our policy so completely, and I j 
got angry with myself because I found myself / 
agreeing with him.’’ 

Publicly over the next few months the 1 
ident continued to stress the need for bolstering 


that mistake happen in GubaT where the strategic the South Vietnamese government of Diem, 

~~ cost was not too great, he said about the Bay of though he was embarrassed by D 
Pigs. MacArthur implored the President to avoid ‘ 

~ a U.S. military build-up in Vietnam, or any other 
— pan uf the Asian mainland, because he felt that 
the domino theory w’as ridiculous in a nuclear age. 


MacArthur went on to point out that there were 
domestic problems — the urban crisis, the ghettos, 
the economy — that should have far more prior- 
ity than Vietnam. Kennedy came out of the meet- 
ing somew'hat stunned. That a man like MacAr- 
thur should give him such unmilitary advice im- — 
pressed him enormously. 


Late in 1962, when the U.S. was accelerating 
shipments of reinforcements to South Vietnam, 
Senator Mike Mansfield visited the President at 
Palm Beach, where the Kennedy family had gath- 
ered for the Christmas holidays. The Senate ma- 
jority leader, whose opinions the President deep- 
ly respected, had just returned from a trip to 
Southeast Asia, which he had made at the Pres- 
ident’s request. Mansfield emphatically adviseMT 
first, a curb orTsendmg more mlilldi'y reinforce” 
men t s lu South Vietnam and, then, k wTThTlr'awal 
of U.S. forces lrom that country’s civil war, a sug~ 


brother Nhu. But we noticed that privately Ken- 
nedy complained that everybody in the State De- 
partT.cnt and the Defense Department seemed to 
Lc fc .-petting that nnr r oje in Vietn am should be 


political rather than military. In Ihe spring of\ 
1963, Mike Mansfield again criticized our mili r ~ 


involvement in Vietnam, this time in front of the 


congressional leadership at a White House break- 


fast, much to the President’ s annoyance and c... 
frarrassment. Leaving the breakfast the President 


seized my arm and said. "GpI Mike and have him 


come into my office.’’ I sat in on 


i part 

cussi on. The President told Mansheld that he had 
been having serious second thoughts :ib^»'i Mnnc. 


of their dis- 


Jield's argument and that he now agreed with ih 


senator's thinking on the need for a complete r 
itary withdrawal from Vietnam. 


' Bui Ixan’t do it until 1965 — after! Vn 


< 


gestion that startled tne President. A continued 
"Steady incrmai uf Animcaii inif f nt T y advisers in 
South Vietnam, the senator argued, would lead^ 
sending still more forces to beef up those that 
were there, and soon the Americans wou Id be dom- 
i/ating the combat in a civil war that was not our 
'var. Taking over the military leadership and the 


ed,” Kennedy told Mansfield. 

President Kennedy felt, and 
with him, that if he announced a total withdraw- 
al of American military personnel from Vietnam 
before the 1964 election, there would be a wild 
conservative outcry against returning him to the 
/'-ft^ajdency for a second term. — — ■ 

Alter Mansfield left the office, the President 
told me that he had made up his mind that after 
his reelection he would take the risk of unpop- 
ularity and make a complete withdrawal of Amer- 
ican forces from Vietnam. "In 1965, I’ll be 
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damned everywhere as a Communist appeaser. 
But I don’t care. If I tried to pull out com- 
pletely now, we would have another Joe Mc- 
Carthy red scare on our hands, hut I can do it 
after I’m reelected. So we had belter make damned 
sure that I am reelected.” 

That fall, before he went to Dallas, the Pics^_ 


ideal was so distrusted with Diem and Nhu that 


~he decided to put pressure on them to liberalize 


~lhctr~police state government. Along with sharp- 


ly reducing eco nomic aid to Diem, the Preside 
"Issued an order, against the objections of many 


around him, to reduce American military advis- 


ers in South Vietnam immediately by bringing 


home 1,000 U.S. soldiers before the end of 1963. 


meeting the immediate withdrawal of 1,000 sol- / 
diers and to say that we would probably withdraw / 
all American forces from Vietnam by the end of 
1965. As McNamara was leaving the meeting to/ 
/TMk to the White House reporters, the President) 
1 / called to him, "And tell them that means all of/ 
the helicopter pilots, too.” / 

y T|k; anti-Diem coup of Nov. 1, 1963 came as 
surprise to President Kennedy, but the brutal 
killings of Diem and Nhu, committed by the reb- 
els in spur-of-the-moment anger, shocked and de- 
pressed him. The President was not averse to the 
idea of changing the government for a practical 
and useful purpose. One day when he was talking 
with Dave Powers and me about pulling out of 
Vietnam, we asked h im how he could manage a mil- 
itary withdrawal without losing American pres- 
tige in Southeast Asia. 

'Easy,” he said. "Put a government in there 
atsk-wUQ leave.” 


Tli is was a considerable troop withdrawal at that - 


time becaus e the American forces in South Viet- 
nam then numbered only about lo ,uu0. j that he went to Texas. 

On Oct. 2, when Defense Secretary Robert Me- 
Na mara an d General Maxwel l Taylor r:imp in n 
"meeting ol the IN Aliuiliil Security Council to re- 


port on a trip to Saigon, President Kennedy asked 
McNamara to announce to the press after the 


/ The P 
military 


President’s order to reduce the American^ 
Hilary personnel in Vietnam by 1,000 men be- ’ 
fore the end of 1963 was still in effect On the day^j 


A fter the President’s death, I had several talks 
jLjl with Bobby Kennedy about going back to 
work at the White House. I felt that if Kennedy’s 
key people left it would cause party problems dur- 
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ing the coming election year, and Bobby agreed. 

1 he first lime I talked alone with Lyndon John- 
son after the assassination was in December 1963 
aboard Air Force One, on the way to Bill Green’s 
funeral in Philadelphia. He told me then that he 
did not want Bobby Kennedy as his Vice Pres- 
idential candidate in 1964. 

"I don’t want history to say I was elected to 
this ofTice because I had Bobby Kennedy on the 
ticket with me,” lie said. "But I’ll lake him if I 
need him.” In other words, if the Republicans 
nominated a more liberal candidate than Barry 
Goldwater, Johnson realized that he might be 
forced to take Kennedy as his Vice President. 

The simple fact was that Johnson didn’t want 
anybody to be his Vice J’residenl. He fell threat- 
ened by anyone who had a constituency. That, in 
Johnson’s eyes, would detract from his own vic- 
tor)'. Through the spring of 196-1 I saw firsthand 
the strange, agonized gyrations that President 
Johnson went through as he planned for the Dem- 
ocratic Convention. 

There were two reasons why I felt w r e had the le- 
verage with Johnson to influence crucially the se- 
lection of the Vice President. First, Johnson badly 
needed me and other Kennedy staffers as his links 
to Democratic leaders around the country. His 
contacts w'ith them were unbelievably slight; he 
had ahvays directed his energy and attention 








